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TESTING THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION 



GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 



No feature of modern religious thought is more evident than the 
uncertainty and confusion which exists in regard to the doctrine of 
inspiration. The bibHcal scholarship of the past century has com- 
pelled a thoroughgoing reconsideration of the doctrine of Scripture 
which found a place in Protestant creeds. As Professor William 
Newton Clarke says, "Long discussion has rendered the word 'inspira- 
tion' ambiguous, and a better day for popular faith will have come 
when discussion has been transferred from the inspiration of the 
Scriptures to the Scriptures themselves, their qualities, their value, 
and their power.'" Dr. Augustus H. Strong trenchantly says, "Per- 
haps the best theory of inspiration is to have no theory."^ The 
recently published volume of Professor Orr's on the subject^ will 
seem to many readers to indicate a transition stage in the progress of 
theological thinking, rather than a finally tenable theory. A "ple- 
nary" inspiration of the Bible which admits such limitations as imper- 
fect moral and religious ideas, maximum and minimum spirituality, 
and defective sources of historical information, creates considerable 
perplexity. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the tests which may be 
applied to determine the genuineness and value of alleged inspiration. 
Can we distinguish definitely between an inspired utterance and one 
that is not inspired ? Or do the facts compel us to correlate inspired 
utterances with the normal rational powers of man ? Is it possible to 
find in the books of the Bible evidence of an inspiration which is totally 
absent from other literature ? What are we to think of the assertions 
of some men today that they act and speak under the direct guidance 
of the Holy Spirit ? These are some of the questions which earnest 

' Outline 0/ Christian Theology, 3<S. 

2 Systematic Theology, I, 211. 

3 Revelation and Inspiration (Scribner, 1910). 
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inquirers are asking. What tests of inspiration may be applied so that 
faith may not be at the mercy of uncontrolled emotion ? 

I. THE JEWISH DOCTRINE OF AN INSPIRED CANON OF SCRIPTURE 

Christianity inherited from Judaism the conception of a sacred 
literature given to the world by men who spoke under the special 
guidance of the Spirit of God. The splendid utterances of the 
prophets kindled the faith which enabled the remnant of Israel to 
withstand the disintegrating influences of post-exilic times. As 
generation after generation passed without the dawn of that political 
glory which the prophets had foretold, faith was kept alive by the 
belief that in spite of adverse appearances the prophetic message 
was nevertheless true. No matter how discouraging might be the 
actual situation; no matter how history might contradict the religious 
hopes of the people;. the inspired promises of God's prophets could 
not fail. These centuries of Jewish history saw the development of a 
theory of inspiration which enabled faith to ignore the challenge 
of current history. When events seemed to prove Jewish hopes false, 
it was possible to insist on the infallibility of the message which God 
had delivered to his servants of old. Thus it came about that to be 
religious meant to believe in the divine authority of the Law and the 
Prophets. 

The exact character of the inspiration which produced these 
sacred books was usually not accurately defined. Philo and Josephus, 
following the Platonic conception of ecstatic inspiration, suggested 
that the authors of Scripture were passive channels of a divine utter- 
ance." But for Judaism in general, it was enough to be certain that 
in the books of the Old Testament one had the unquestioned Word of 
God. The development of an artificial system of exegesis, by means 
of which isolated texts were made to teach general religious or moral 
truths, served to conceal the data which would militate against a 
theory of infallible inspiration. The Scriptures became a collection 
of oracles rather than a record of historical religious development. 

4 E.g., De special, legibus iv. 8, "For a prophet gives forth nothing at all of his 
own, but acts as an interpreter at the prompting of another in all his utterances, and 
as long as he is under inspiration, he is in ignorance, his reason departing from its 
place and yielding up the citadel of his soul, when the divine Spirit enters." 
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Strictly speaking, there was no testing of inspiration. The doctrine 
of a specially inspired canon was simply assumed to be true. 

II. THE TESTING OF EARLY CHRISTIAN INSPIRATION 

The disciples of Jesus, like all loyal Jews, took for granted the 
authority and inspiration of the Old Testament. But after the day 
of Pentecost they were conscious that the Spirit was speaking in the 
present as well as in the past. They had an inspired Scripture; but 
they also had inspired men living and speaking among them. Any 
earnest and consecrated disciple might hope to receive a special 
message from the Spirit. To be "filled with the Spirit" was the 
ideal religious achievement. 

The problem which confronted the early Christians, then, was 
not at all like the problem which confronts a modern man who 
investigates the question of inspiration. We assume that men are 
not normally inspired. The inspired man is an exception. In the 
early church, on the contrary, the problem was set by the abundance 
of inspiration. Men claiming the possession of the Spirit could cite 
divine authority for deeds and words which might not be in accord 
with the ideals of the community as a whole. As time went on, and 
the body of Christian teaching became more varied, the necessity for 
determining how to distinguish between true and false inspiration 
became pressing. The apostle Paul, in the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth chapters of I Corinthians, seeks to lay down some prin- 
ciples of control over those who are moved by the Spirit. Another 
writer advises caution with the significant words, "Beloved, believe 
not every spirit, but prove the spirits; because many false prophets 
are gone out into the world." ^ One of the most interesting sidelights 
on this problem of standardizing the utterances of inspiration is found 
in the Didache, where directions are given for distinguishing between 
a true prophet and a false prophet.* Here it is evident that the 

5 1 John 4: 1. 

' "Let every apostle that cometh to you be received as the Lord. But he shall 
not remain except one day; but if he remain three days, he is a false prophet. And 
when the apostle goeth away, let him take nothing but bread until he reach a place 
where he can lodge; but if he ask money, he is a false prophet. And every prophet 
that speaketh in the Spirit ye shall neither try nor judge; for every sin shall be for- 
given, but this sin shall not be forgiven. But not everyone that speaketh in the Spirit 
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claim of a prophet to be inspired was treated with great respect, 
but that the ultimate test was to be found in the ability of an alleged 
prophet to command the moral approval of the Christian com- 
munity. This passage and Paul's advice in I Cor. xiv are significant 
in showing how necessary it was in the early days of the church to 
confront inspiration with rational and moral tests. While granting 
to every Christian the right to seek special inspiration and while 
listening with respect to one who believed himself to be filled with 
the Spirit, the wise leaders of the church insisted that the prophet 
should say and do the things which made for moral and religious 
welfare or else forfeit any claim to the allegiance of his fellow-disciples. 
Christian inspiration must be distinguished from false inspiration. 
The test was the practical one of power to edify. Any message was 
inspired which brought to men's hearts a sense of God's presence 
and power through faith in Christ. Without this practical result 
mere ecstasy was discredited. 

III. THE CATHOLIC TEST OF INSPIRATION 

The inroads of pagan thought into the church under the alluring 
forms of Gnosticism made it imperative that the teachers in the church 
should be required to maintain the "faith once delivered." One 
result of this crisis was the elaboration of the conception of a closed 
canon of Christian Scriptures. To guard against the perversion of 
the faith, decisive appeal was made to the original form of doctrine 
as set forth by the inspired apostles. The simple tests suggested by 
Paul and by the Didache were not deemed sufficient. Many a heretic 
could speak to "edification." Many a community would welcome 
and tolerate a gifted "pneumatic." The only way in which to be 
sure of the truth seemed to be to restrict the gift of inspiration to the 
apostolic circle.' 

is a prophet; but only if he hold the ways of the Lord. Therefore from their ways 
shall the false prophet and the (true) prophet be known. And every prophet who 
ordereth a meal in the Spirit eateth not from it except indeed he be a false prophet; 
and every prophet who teacheth the truth, if he do not what he teacheth is a false 

prophet Whosoever saith in the Spirit, Give me money, or something else, ye 

shall not listen to him; but if he saith to you to give for others' sake who are in need, 
let no one judge him" (chap. 11). 

7 This is interestingly shown in the so-called Muratorian Fragment, where the 
religious value of the Shepherd of Hermas is admitted; but such value does not entitle 
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In this restriction to the apostles of the right to be the author of 
a scriptural writing it became possible to exclude from places of 
influence those who professed to have the Spirit, but who did not 
seem to teach in accordance with the ecclesiastical interpretation of 
the original gospel. The theory was formulated that Christ took 
pains to select those to whom the Spirit should be given, and that 
these inspired men preached everywhere the true doctrine. The 
books which they wrote are, of course, inspired. But their oral 
teaching was equally inspired; and authoritative appeal was made 
to the inspiration of the apostolic doctrine embodied in the rule of 
faith and to the secret tradition committed to their successors, the 
bishops.^ The test of inspiration thus becomes external. One has 
only to ask whether a teaching which claims to be inspired actually 
comes from one whom Christ appointed as his apostle and to whom 
he gave the requisite endowment of the Spirit. And since the true 
apostles appointed their successors to whom was committed the cus- 
tody of apostolic truth, it is only within the church that one can gain 
reliable information concerning the limits of inspiration. The voice 
of the apostolic church decides everything. Is there really any testing 
at all in Catholicism ? 

IV. THE PROTESTANT TEST OF INSPIRATION 

When Luther challenged the right of the church to determine 
what one ought to believe, he challenged at the same time the right 
of the church to tell us what books are inspired. We are no longer 
to hold the books of the Bible as sacred because the Catholic church 
tells us that they are the work of prophets or apostles. Since the 
church has proved herself to be in error on other points, we cannot 
be sure that she is not wrong on this point also. Protestantism, there- 
fore, made necessary a different test from that which Augustine 
employed when he said, "I should not believe the gospel, did not the 
authority of the Catholic church move me thereto."^ Nevertheless, 

it to a place in the canon, for Hermas lived too late to be numbered among the scrip- 
tural prophets, and he cannot claim apostolic authority. ("Neque inter prophet[as] 
complet[as] numero, neque inter apostolos in finem temporum potest.") 

8 See Irenaeus iii. chaps. 1-4, and Tertullian, De praescr. haer., for the first clear 
statement of this Catholic theory. 

Conl. epist. Manich. 5. 
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the early Protestants were at one with Catholics in their conviction 
that faith rests on the Word of God rather than on the reasonings of 
man. There was no abandonment of the idea of inspiration; there 
was simply the recognition of a different test of inspiration. 

This test was found in the realm of practical religious efficiency. 
Luther required that the Word of God should be able to prove itself 
by its actual power in the soul. He insisted that whatever preaches 
Christ (was Christum treiht) so as to bring religious assurance is genu- 
inely scriptural, even if it were written by a Judas or a Pilate. On 
the other hand, since the epistle of James did not seem to him to bring 
that religious assurance which he expected in the Word of God, he 
called it " an epistle of straw."'° He saw no evidence that the Apoca- 
lypse was the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Calvin elaborated this practical religious test into his famous 
doctrine of the "inner testimony of the Spirit." Only God himself 
can attest his written Word. We must seek the authentication of 
God's own assertion. The Catholic church Calvin believed to be a 
human institution, and hence liable to human error. God's direct 
assurance to the heart of the believer is the ultimate test of the inspira- 
tion of scripture." 

As is well known, Luther in his early enthusiasm exercised con- 
siderable freedom in criticizing the accepted canon of Scripture. But 
when such freedom was exercised by those whom I>uther disapproved, 
he saw the danger of allowing so subjective a test. Consequently, 
in his later controversial writings, he attempted to retain the divine 
authority of Scripture as a whole. Calvin, after outlining the test 
which was described above, is certain that the entire Bible will thus 
commend itself to men. Later Protestant theologians sought to 

1° Vorrede zum N.T. Erlanger Ausgabe, 63, 108 ff. 

II "For as God alone is a sufficient witness of himself in his own word, so also, 
the word will never gain credit in the hearts of men until it be confirmed by the internal 
testimony of the Spirit. It is necessary, therefore, that the same Spirit who spake by 
the mouths of the prophets should penetrate into our hearts, to convince us that 

they faithfully delivered the oracles which were divinely entrusted to them 

Therefore, being divinely illumined, by the Spirit, we believe the divine original of 
the Scripture, not from our own judgment or that of other men, but we esteem the 
certainty that we have received it from God's own mouth by the ministry of men to 
be superior to that of any human judgment, and equal to that of an intuitive percep- 
tion of God himself in it." — Institutes, I, chap. 7. 
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Strengthen this doctrine of the integrity of the Bible by elaborating 
the strict theories of verbal inspiration, according to which the authors 
of Scripture were mere amanuenses of the Holy Spirit. Little by 
little the test which Luther originally proposed was disregarded. In 
the place of the direct inner testimony of the divine spirit, came the 
appeal to human theories of inspiration. In their zeal to defend the 
authority of the entire Bible, scholars lost sight of the fact that they 
were abandoning the one element in the Reformation doctrine which 
differentiated it from Catholicism. That element was the belief in an 
immediate divine authentication of the Word of God in the heart of 
the believer, in contrast to the mediated authentication by the fallible 
voice of the Catholic church. 

Now, to substitute the human theories of Protestant theologians 
for the human theories of the Catholic church means to eliminate the 
distinction between the Catholic and the Protestant tests. When 
a scholar's reasoning today throws doubt upon the accuracy of bib- 
lical statements, his departure from the original Protestant ideal is 
immediately recognized and disapproved by orthodoxy. What is 
not so clearly seen is that the defense of the truth of the Bible, if it 
be the product of human scholarship, is just as signal a departure from 
the original Protestant ideal of an immediate divine authentication 
of the biblical message. The moment one ceases to be spontaneously 
certain of the truth of a biblical statement, the moment it becomes 
necessary to argue one's self into the acceptance of the Bible, that 
moment one has ceased to apply the original Reformation test. And 
it makes only a formal difference whether on the basis of human 
reason one affirms or denies the biblical doctrine. In either case 
rationalism has been substituted for immediate divine illumination. 
"It is acting a preposterous part," said Calvin, "to endeavor to pro- 
duce sound faith in the Scripture by disputations." 

A thoroughgoing application of the Reformation test would thus 
mean the abandonment of a priori attempts to demonstrate the equal 
inspiration of all the Bible, and would involve the inquiry as to just 
what messages have the inherent power to convince the soul that God 
is speaking. So far as I know, this original Protestant test has never 
been conscientiously tried, save by a German theologian, who 
attempted to ascertain just how much of the Bible either evokes a 
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response in the soul of man, or proclaims Christ." The reader of his 
investigation perceives at once that large portions of our canonical 
literature are excluded by this test. Moreover, the standard is too 
subjective to yield any fixed results. What appeals to one reader 
of the Bible with divine power may not move another. The only 
certain thing is that the consistent application of the original Protes- 
tant test of inspiration would make it impossible for us to retain the 
canon of the Bible intact. Moreover, the question would immediately 
arise whether we should not admit into the selection of inspired 
Scriptures many utterances not found in the Bible. On the basis 
of this Protestant test, which would more immediately prove its 
inspiration: the Book of Leviticus or Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress? 
How would Psalm 109 compare with some of the hymns of the church ? 
The fact that Protestant theologians have not consistently employed 
the test which Luther and Calvin proposed shows their conscious 
or unconscious recognition of the fact that it would not yield the results 
demanded by the older conception of the authority of the canonical 
Scripture. An objective canon of Scripture cannot be maintained 
by a subjective test. 

V. THE TEST OF HISTORICAL CRITICISM 

Strictly speaking, historical criticism cannot deal with anything 
which lies outside the realm of history. The historian cannot, as 
a historian, investigate the metaphysical question as to the reality 
of a supernatural influence. He can simply show the historical facts 
concerning the origin of biblical books, so far as these are to be 
ascertained from the sources at our command. But in so doing the 
historical investigator can answer the question whether the biblical 
writings claim for themselves such inspiration as is demanded by 
the theories of theologians. 

An inductive study of the Bible reveals the fact that very few of 
the biblical books lay claim to any special inspiration. The prophets 
of Israel, indeed, spoke under the compulsion of the divine Spirit. 
Paul in some of his utterances believes himself to be in the control 
of the Spirit, and hence able to discern truths beyond the reach of 
the natural man.'^ But not all of his counsels in his epistles bear 

I" Gess, Die Inspiration der Helden der Bibel und der Schrijten der Bibel (i8gi). 
13 E.g., I Cor., chap. 2. 
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the stamp of this divine certainty. The Apocalypse (concerning 
the value of which there has been so much doubt in the history of the 
church) is unequivocal in its claim to be derived from supernatural 
inspiration. But not one of the historical books of either the Old or 
New Testament gives any information which would justify us in 
assuming that they were not written according to the methods of 
literary composition current in their day. Indeed, Luke emphasizes 
the process of careful examination of existing records from which he 
compiled his own gospel. The historical books of the Old Testament 
make frequent reference to other books (now lost) which readers are 
advised to consult for fuller information. In short, the ecclesiastical 
theory of the inspiration of the Bible as a whole is untenable in the 
light of the facts recorded in the Bible itself. 

But this is not all. Historical investigation discovers also that there 
are writings outside the canon of Scripture which lay explicit claim 
to divine inspiration. The Shepherd of Hermas recounts in detail 
the coming of the heavenly visitant bringing a book which the author 
copied without understanding its meaning. Fifteen days later, by 
special revelation, he received the power to interpret it. The second 
and third parts of the work profess to contain simply what was dic- 
tated by the heavenly shepherd.''* There could scarcely be a more 
explicit assertion of divine inspiration than this. Why, then, should 
it not be included in the canon of inspired Scripture? We have 
already cited the opinion of the so-called Muratorian fragment on this 
question. We find several apocryphal books, such as the Revelation 
of Moses, Revelation of Esdras, Revelation of Paul, etc., taking 
the form of a direct communication of divine truth from heaven. 
Mohammed declares the Koran to have been written in heaven and 
revealed to him by the angel Gabriel." Within the past century in 
our own land Joseph Smith, Madam Blavatsky, and Mrs. Eddy have 
all professed to bring to man inspired truth. As compared with 
some of these non-canonical books, the Bible makes very modest 
claims. 

The results of historical investigation, therefore, make it impossible 
to draw a sharp line between the books of the Bible and other 

14 See Vision II, chaps. 1-4, and Vision V. 

15 See Suras 85, 87. 
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writings as respects their claim to divine inspiration. We have 
in the Bible exactly what we have outside, so far as the evidence 
goes — viz.; some writings which allege that they were produced 
under the influence of divine inspiration and others which make 
no such claim. We find that the book in the Bible which makes 
the most explicit declaration of its divine origin (the Apocalypse) 
has encountered great opposition to its admission into the circle of 
sacred books; while others which lay no claim to special inspiration 
have been unanimously cherished and honored. Thus historical 
scholarship, like the Protestant test of religious efficacy, does not 
justify a rigid distinction between biblical and non-biblical writings 
on a basis of inspiration. 

This does not mean that inspiration is denied to the Bible. It 
simply means that we cannot put the writings of our canonical Scrip- 
tures in one class and declare them to be inspired throughout, while 
all other literature is declared to be uninspired. To deny the inspira- 
tion of the great prophets of Israel would be possible only by ignoring 
their own testimony and discrediting the convictions of religious men 
through the centuries since the days of the prophets. But what may 
be said of Jeremiah can scarcely be said of the Chronicler, either 
historically or religiously. Nor can we deny to Mohammed or to 
Joan of Arc all share in the experience reflected in the biblical Apoca- 
lypse. The facts revealed by historical inquiry compel us to abandon 
that distinction between canonical and uncanonical books which has 
usually been presupposed. 

VI. THE TESTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Modern psychology is rescuing us from the barren rationalism of 
the eighteenth century, in which an intellectual "reason" was exalted 
to the supreme place. In recent years, psychologists have taken 
seriously the task of investigating occult phases of psychic activity. 
Indeed, when Professor James published his Varieties of Religious 
Experience, it seemed to many readers that he had laid altogether too 
much stress upon exceptional and extreme forms of religion. But 
it may be regarded as a scientifically established fact that certain 
mysterious powers manifest themselves in consciousness with such 
frequency that it is vain to deny their presence in human experience. 
The occasions of psychic activity are so many and so varied that we 
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are coming to the conviction that our consciously organized mental 
processes constitute only a portion of the entire life of the soul. The 
prominence of discussions concerning the "subconscious" or "sub- 
liminal" self and the investigations of the Society for Psychical 
Research are indications of the seriousness with which scientific minds 
are confronting the occult aspects of psychical activity. 

So far as psychology is concerned, the fact of inspiration (as an 
experienced conviction of possession by a superhuman spirit) is 
established beyond all controversy. The genuineness of the experience 
of being "possessed" is unquestionable. But this psychological 
experience occurs most frequently where there is a low grade of civi- 
lization and intelligence. Indeed, in China demoniacal possession is 
so common and so genuinely believed to be due to the activity of 
spirits, that Dr. Nevius held that there was a real indwelling of evil 
spirits in the persons afflicted.'* The oracles of Greece, originally 
believed to be due to real inspiration, gradually became discredited 
with growing culture. Today men who assert themselves to have a 
special indwelling of the Spirit are likely to betray fanatical traits 
which prevent more thoughtful religious men from crediting their 
alleged inspiration. 

Nevertheless, there are plenty of instances of apparently occult 
knowledge which deserve and receive careful consideration from 
psychologists. Instances abound of geniuses who can produce 
extraordinary work without being able to explain how it is done. 
Hypnotism and trance reveal unsuspected capacities for apprehen- 
sion and achievement. These glimpses into the deeper possibilities 
of psychic life open the way for the theory of a genuine communication 
of truth from a superhuman source, and have been made the basis 
for a doctrine of divine inspiration supposedly based on scientific 
demonstration." If by telepathy one person may suggest ideas 
to another, or if through a medium in trance a spirit from another 
realm can communicate with mortals, why should we not expect 
the communication of thought from God to man to take place with 
some frequency in human history? 

■* See his Demoniac Possession in China. 

'7 E.g., Professor George L. Raymond, in his book The Psychology of Inspira- 
tion (Putnam, 1907), attempts to justify the conception of a supernatural communica- 
tion of truth by appeal to hypnotism, telepathy, and other psychic phenomena. 
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Thus there are psychologists who attempt to establish some actual 
connection between the human spirit and the divine so that transfer 
of thought may take place. Professor James, in his Varieties 0} 
Religious Fxperience, has used language which has often been con- 
strued in this way.'* Perhaps the most persuasive exposition of 
this idea has been given by Professor Rufus M. Jones." He uses 
the favorite simile of submerged mountain peaks, only the tops of 
which are visible above the surface of the water. In like manner our 
conscious life is only the small portion which is not submerged. The 
subconscious, however, is continuous with the clear field of ordinary 
thought and action, but it reaches down into unexplored depths. If 
we go deep enough, we find that every single personal life is con- 
nected with all other personal hfe in the depths of the subconscious, 
exactly as all mountains are united on the submerged floor of the 
ocean. Thus any life may receive in mystic experiences and in 
inspiration genuine communications from the universal source of 
personal life. Professor Jones, however, is careful to insist that the 
real tests of such inspiration must come from the total social life in 
which the individual finds himself. "That which is 'of God' in 
our lives and that which is revealed of him in our word and deed must 
fit into this spiritual order of our common humanity and must prove 
its value by promoting and advancing this order."^° But other 
expounders of this ontological mysticism have not always been so 
careful. Taking the symbols by which psychologists seek to make 
clear the fact of the "wider self" as if they were actual scientific 
terms, it is possible to construct a most alluring philosophy of inspira- 
tion.^' From this point of view, while it is necessary to employ some 

18 E.g., "The subconscious selj is nowadays a well-accredited psychological entity; 
and I believe it is exactly the mediating term required." It is quite easy for one who 
is eager to pass to ontological aspects of religion to take the word "entity" very liter- 
ally, and to picture some actual physical organ by which the superhuman gains access 
to the soul. 

'!> Social Law in the Spiritual World (1904). 

2° Op. cit., 201. See also the suggestive book by J. H. Leckie, Authority in 
Religion (1909). 

21 On this pseudo-metaphysical use of psychological figures of speech, see the 
keen criticisms of Professor Coe in "Religion and the Subconscious," American Jour- 
nal ol Theology (July, 1909, 337 ff.), and in "The Sources of Mystical Revelation," 
Hibbert Journal, VI (1908), 359 ff. 
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rational tests in order to distinguish the victim of mental disease 
from the truly inspired man, we may nevertheless believe that there 
are men whose utterances are due to an actual communication from 
the divine over-soul. 

But even if this essentially mystical conception of revelation be ac- 
cepted, we have still to ask concerning the relation beween the deliver- 
ances of the inspired "subliminal" consciousness and the rational 
con^•ictions of normal consciousness. The tendency of modern 
psychology is to insist upon the close interrelation between these two 
aspects of mental life. If the ideas which come in moments of ecstasy 
are not in sympathy with the ideas and feelings which accompany 
normal experience, this lack of harmony is a reason for distrusting either 
the one or the other state of mind. Either the ecstasy is regarded as 
pathological, or else the ordinary experience must be reshaped so as to 
interlock with the "inspired" views. The essential point is that both 
the intuitive, inspirational moments and the processes of careful reason- 
ing and meditation are essentially aspects of one and the same mental 
life. Indeed the most striking difference between the irresponsible 
"dreamer of dreams" and the man of seemingly inspired insight is 
in the fact that the latter by sane and conscientious thought and 
reasoning furnishes the mind with material out of which true judg- 
ments may be formed in moments of insight. 

In other words, psychology, like historical criticism, makes no 
rigid distinction between the occult and the normal processes of con- 
sciousness. Just as dreams are made up of elements of our experiences, 
so inspiration cannot put into consciousness ideas which are totally 
unfamiliar. The sort of "inspiration" which utters itself in unintel- 
ligible ejaculations is rightly discredited. The religious fervor of 
ecstasy, if it cannot be carried over into normal life and used positively, 
is destructive of character. The tests which psychology applies 
lead us to value a psychic state less for its uniqueness than for its 
capacity to minister to life as a whole. And those universal processes 
of feeling, thinking, and judging which have been built up through 
long centuries of race-experience are likely to minister most effec- 
tively to human needs. To be sure, the facts of genius and the whole 
realm of sudden insights rightly evoke admiration. Life itself is far 
richer than our philosophies would indicate. But we estimate these 
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deeper experiences most truly, not when we try to isolate them, but 
when we integrate them into the total content of experience. ^^ 

The results of modern scholarship thus bring us to a position very 
similar to that of the early Christians with respect to the gifts of the 
Spirit. There was then no closed canon of Christian inspiration. Any 
man had perfect freedom to place himself among the number of 
inspired men. But the demands of religious edification served to 
eliminate the fanatics and to push to places of leadership those whose 
inspiration was a part of a well-rounded religious life. 

As a matter of fact, the traditional distinction between inspired 
and uninspired writings is generally ignored in practice. Every 
Christian makes his own collection of sacred utterances, into which 
he puts those portions of the canonical Scriptures which nourish his 
spirit, and into which he admits hymns and poems and confessions 
of faith derived from all centuries and from every land. This is 
not to deny the fact of inspiration. It is rather to gain a larger con- 
ception of its importance. It means that one shares the spirit of the 
New Testament Christians and of the Protestant reformers in refusing 
to close the book of God's revelation. Whoever so speaks that men 
are enabled to carry into their daily life the consciousness of the divine 
presence should be received as a spokesman of God. It is by the 
fruits of the Spirit that the presence of the Spirit is to be known. 

22 On the intimate relation between seemingly occult religious inspiration and 
the ideals generated by social conscience see Irving King, The Development oj Religion, 
chaps, xii, xiii. 



